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MACCABEAN ELEGIES 


Paut Haupt 
Johns Hopkins University 


In a paper on Ps. 137, which I published more than 13 years 
ago (February, 1907) in OLZ 10, 63,1 I stated that the so-called 
Lamentations of Jeremiah were Maceabean elegies referring, 
not to the fall of Jerusalem in 586, but to the destruction of 
the Holy City in 168 (Mic. 32, n. ||; 39, n. 28) and the sufferings 
of the Jews during the Syrian persecution (ef. Nah. 2; ZA 
30, 98). For Rejoice and be glad, O daughter of Edom, that 
dwellest in the land of Uz (Lam. 4:21) we must read Rejoice 
and exult, maid Aram that dwellest in Uz, i. e. the Arab 
al-‘dmq,? the plain of the Antioch Lake which has been drained 
by a French company, just as the former northern end of the 
Persian Gulf, Lake Najaf in Babylonia, is now practically dry 
(JAOS 32,1). The plain of Antioch is on the borders of the 
desert. For Sébé, with final Aleph, in Job 1:15 we may read 
$6b4, with final h, the feminine participle of Saba, to take captive. 
This feminine collective (cf. éréhé, Gen. 37:25; géla, &e.) 
denotes raiders ($ gdisd, G aixpadwrevovres; cf. Hufnagel’s 
Hiob, 1781, p. 4; also JBL 31, 67) just as the original meaning 
of Kasdim (Job 1:17) is invaders, aggressors, captors, con- 
querors (HW 357°; AJSL 34, 244). In the Amarna tablets 
(Knudtzon 1352; cf. SGl 85) the Hebrew invaders of Pales- 
tine are called xabbaté, raiders (ef. Kings, SBOT, 207, n. *; 
AJSL 23, 250; 34, 247, § 101; also Heb. hatdf, Jud. 21:21 and 
hétf, Prov. 23:28, more correctly hattaf = Aram. hatéfa, rob- 
ber). The verbal predicate preceding a feminine collective may 
be put in the singular (WdG 1, 181, A; 2, 291, B). 

The name of the Orontes, al-‘Agi, may denote the River of 
Uz. The interpretation Thé Rebellious (because it is mainly 
unnavigable and of little use for irrigation; cf. EB‘ 20, 327) 
is a popular etymology. The original meaning of ‘0¢ may be 

‘For the abbreviations see above, p. 142. 


* See the Paris edition of Abulfeda, p. 41, below = vol. 2, p. 51, of the 
French translation. 
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resistant; ef. Arab. ‘acim (ZAT 34, 144, 1. 18) and Mic. 79, 
below. Antioch was the chief of the Syrian ‘audcim. For the 
connection of the stem ‘dca, and ‘dca, id‘ci (Syr. ‘é¢a) 
ef. ta‘ deca — tga. 

Also in Ps. 137 we must read: 

Remember ’gainst Aram’s Sons that day of Jerusalem! 

When they said: Raze her! Raze her! down to the very foundation. 
Babel’s Daughter, apostrophized in the following line, is the 
Seleucid kingdom (Mic. 55, 1. 6) and the terrible conclusion, 


Fair fall him who graps and dashes thy babes against the stones! 


was called forth by the atrocities of the Syrians who hurled 
Jewish mothers with their babes headlong from the city wall 
(2 Mace. 6:10; 1 Mace. 1:60). 

There is no reference to Egypt in these elegies: for Migraim 
(ZDMG 64, 710) in Lam. 5:6 we must read mic-cdrim, by the 
enemies (GK § 121, f; WdG 2, 270, n. *) which is a gloss to 
the preceding 16 hiindh-lani, no rest was given us; for the 
following natdnni idd [lé]-Assir lisbo’ lihm ef. Jer. 50:15; 
2 Chr. 30:8 and 1 Mace. 6: 49.53.60. 

The breath of our nostrils, who was caught in their pitfall 
(Lam. 4:20) is neither the pious king Josiah, who lost both 
his life and his kingdom in the battle of Megiddo, nor his young- 
est son Zedekiah, the last king of Judah, nor the elder brother 
of the Hellenizing high priest Jason, Onias, who was murdered 
at Daphne near Antioch in 171, but the Maccabee Jonathan who 
was entrapped at Ptolemais in 143 B. c. This treacherous eap- 
ture of the Jewish high priest, the Anointed of Jahveh, is 
denounced in the first of the three Maccabean additions to Am. 
1 (JBL 35, 290). Zedekiah (597-586) was not vitally essential 
to Judah’s existence as a nation, but Jonathan (161-143) was 
indeed the vital breath of the Maccabees after the death of 
Judas; otherwise he would not have been chosen as their ruler 
and leader (1 Mace. 9:30) in preference to his elder brother 
Simon. Zedekiah was a creature of Nebuchadnezzar; patriotic 
Jews continued to regard the captive Jehoiachin as the legitimate 
king; Ezekiel calls Zedekiah prince, not king (cf. Mic. 28, n. 31). 
The hope of the Jews that they would be able to live among the 
heathen under the shadow (Lam. 4:20) of Jonathan was well 
founded. According to 1 Mace. 9:58 the apostates said, Jona- 
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than and his followers are at ease and dwell without eare (cf. 
also 1 Mace. 10: 10.20; 11:27.57; 12:2). 

Jonathan is the prototype of Mordecai in the Book of Esther 
(Pur. 6, 37). Esther was composed about 130; the Macecabean 
elegies in the Book of Lamentations may have originated at the 
beginning of Simon’s reign (142-135) about 140. Lohr thinks 
that ee. 2 and 4 may have been written about 580, ec. 5 c. 550, 
e. 1 c. 540, e. 3 c. 325. §S. A. Fries, of Upsala, suggested in 
1893 (ZAT 13, 110) that ee. 4 and 5 might be Maceabean, while 
ec. 1-3 might be Jeremianic. In Cornill’s Einleitung this view 
is recorded as a curiosity, just as Olshausen’s theory, advanced 
in 1853, that the majority of the Psalms were Maceabean (JHUC, 
No. 163, p. 54) was for a long time regarded in the same way. 
The language of the five poems in the Book of Lamentations 
resembles the language of the Maccabean psalms. Lam. 5 is a 
Maccabean psalm like Pss. 44. 74. 79; it seems to have consisted 
originally of six quatrains. The first two lines, it may be sup- 
posed, were suppressed (cf. the remarks on Nah. 1 in Nah. 7; 
ZDMG 61, 283, 1. 22) in order to conform the number of verses 
to the number of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. We may 
prefix 


Restore us, O God, our Help! ‘break off Thy displeasure! 
Let us behold Thy goodness, O JHvH! vouchsafe us Thy help! 


Cf. Ps. 85: 5.8. 

The idea that Jeremiah should have composed a number of 
elaborate alphabetic acrosties after the fall of Jerusalem in 586, 
is grotesque. Of course, acrostics do not necessarily point to a 
late period; we have acrostie poems in cuneiform literature, 
e. g. the acrostic hymn of Sardanapalus (668-626) in KB 6, 2, 
p. 108. We ean hardly believe that the alphabetic arrange- 
ment was supposed to have a magic force (Lohr? vii): it may 
have been adopted merely for mnemonic purposes. Nor can we 
endorse Léhr’s argument (ZAT 14, 59) that the elegies in the 
Book of Lamentations cannot be Maccabean, because they confess 
throughout that the sufferings of the people are due to their 
sins: 2 Mace. 5:17; 6:12-16; 7:18.32 (cf. also 1 Mace. 1:64 
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and Dan. 9:5.11.16) emphasize the fact that the Syrian perseecu- 
tion is the just punishment for the sins of the people (Mie. 34, 
n. 26). 

If the Book of Lamentations had originated in the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar (605-562) we should expect a reference to the 
tragic fate of Zedekiah whose children were slaughtered before 
his eyes at Riblah (7. e. Arbela-Irbid in Galilee; ef. Mic. 29, 
n. 37; JBL 35, 287) whereupon his own eyes were put out. 
Nor could a poet at the beginning of the Babylonian Captivity 
say: Galéta Iéhiida me-‘6ni u-me-rob (Lam. 1:3) 
which is translated in AV: Judah is gone into captivity because 
of affliction and because of great servitude. Affliction and 
servitude awaited the Jews in Babylonia; they did not leave 
them behind in Jerusalem. We should expect: Galéta Jéhida 
bé-‘ u-bé-réb ‘abédaé, Judah was deported into misery 

and great servitude. But at the beginning of the Syrian 
persecution a great many Jews left Jerusalem to escape the 
oppression and servitude inflicted upon them by Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Mic. 34, n. 27). A Maccabean poet could therefore 
say Galétad Iéhtida me-‘dni u-me-rob ‘abddad, Judah wandered 
away from oppression and great servitude. The Syrians 
treated the Jews like slaves (cf. JBL 36, 96): they tried to sup- 
press the Jewish religion, but the Chaldeans did not force Judah 
to abandon her ancestral worship (cf. EB™ 15, 386). 

The fact that we find in Lam. 2:9 the hemistich Her king and 
her princes are among the heathen does not establish the Exilie 
origin of the elegies. Jonathan was in the hands of the heathen 
after he had been treacherously captured at Ptolemais. The 
heathen said at that time: They have no ruler and no helper, 
ovk éxovow avdpa dpxovta Kat BonBotvra (1 Mace. 12:53). Also in 
the poem (Zech. 9:9) glorifying Jonathan’s triumphant return 
to Jerusalem after his exploits in Antioch (c. 145)* he is called 
king: 

Joy greatly, O maid Zion! shout, O Jerusalem! 


Thy king will come to thee, triumphant and victorious, 
But humbly riding a donkey, a colt, the foal of an ass. 


I use donkey, because this word is connected with dun, and 
Heb. hdimér means red (JBL 33, 296) or dull-brown, Spanish 


* The final triplet of this poem has been explained in JBL 35, 291. 
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burro (ZDMG 69, 172).* The ass symbolizes peace; if Jonathan 
had come on horseback, he would have entered the holy city as 
a warrior (Mic. 47; WF 196). A patriotic poet may well have 
given Jonathan the title king; Alexander Balas had bestowed 
on him the emblems of royalty, a purple robe and a diadem 
(Mic. 53, n. 

But if any one hesitates to call Jonathan a king, because 
Aristobulus (104 B. c.) was the first of the Hasmonean princes 
who assumed the regal title, he may read instead of malk, king, 
mallék, counselor. The stem malak, to counsel, is found not only 
in Neh. 5:7, but in a number of passages which have been 
misinterpreted (JBL 34, 54; cf. above, p. 48, and S. iddamé 
milkah, Hos. 10:7). We may read just as well: mallakah 
ué-saréhé bag-géiim, her counselor and her princes are among 
the heathen. @ has mallaka or méléké (see Dalman’s 
Worterbuch) for Heb. ié‘ég in 2 S 15:12. Judas Maceabeus 
and his valiant brothers certainly were counselors of the Jews. 
Simon is called in 1 Mace. 2:65 a man of counsel (avnp Bovdjs). 
a. €. a statesman (cf. above, p. 49, ad fin.). Similarly we may 
read in Lam. 2:6: He spurned in the fury of His wrath — both 
counselor and priest. In thise case the term may refer to the 
Hellenizing high priests at the beginning of the Maccabean 
period, Jason, Menelaus, Aleimus (EB 3508, 11). 

Also Lam. 4:13 seems to refer to Alcimus; in the first 
hemistich we may read: me-[r6b] hattét néziréha (G has 
apodytys for zagén in v. 16). After has-36fékim we may insert 
hinndm (ef. 3:52). This couplet seems to allude to the sixty 
Assideans who were slain (162 B. c.) by Aleimus in one day 
despite his solemn promises (1 Mace. 7: 12-18; cf. GJV* 1, 217). 
In the following verse we must read nédrim, excited, instead 
of ‘iurim, blind, and wé-lé iakéli wai-tiggd‘t (cf. Est. 8:6). 
The reading ‘iwrim may be due to Zeph. 1:17 (above, p. 148). 

Nor does the reference to prophets in Lam. 2:20 militate 
against the theory of the Maccabean origin of the elegies (Shall 
priest and prophet be slain in the sanctuary of the Lord?). 
Heb. nabi, prophet, denotes merely an inspired speaker (TOCR 
1, 271). All patriotic poets were regarded as prophets. When 


*The Bedouins use dhmar for bay and chestnut; see Max von Oppen- 
heim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf, vol. 2, p. 111. 
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Solon recited an inflammatory poem advocating the recovery 
of Salamis from the Megarians (EB* 25, 266) the Jews would 
‘have received his message as a prophecy. The Gracchi would 
have been classified by them with Micah of Maresha, the Prophet 
of the Poor (Mic. 17). There were numerous patriotic poets 
in the Macecabean period (ZDMG 61, 287, 1. 7). The majority 
of the Psalms are Maceabean (contrast JBL 36, 232) as are also 
Deutero-Zechariah and Obadiah (Mic. 49) as well as numerous 
sections in Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, Nahum, Joel, and other 
prophetical books (TOCR 1, 268). : 

The statement in Lam. 2:9 that there was no guidance (téra@) 
for Judah, and that her prophets obtained no vision from JHvuH, 
suits the Maccabean period better than the Babylonian Captivity. 
Ezekiel prophesied after the fall of Jerusalem; two couplets 
(Mic. 30, n. 41) of Obadiah. originated about 580; the first 
chapter of Deutero-Isaiah was written about 540; Haggai began 
to publish his poems on August 29, 520; Zechariah had his 
prophetic visions on February 13, 519 (JBL 33, 161). It is 
true that 1 Mace. 14:41 states, the Jews and the priests were 
well pleased that Simon should be their governor and high priest 
for ever, until there should arise a trustworthy prophet. There 
were no doubt plenty of prophets and poets in Judea at that 
time, but if one of them had protested against the hereditary 
rule of the Hasmoneans, he would not have been regarded as 
motos. The clause éws rod dvarrivar has practically 
the same meaning as the Talmudic phrase ‘ad Sdi-iabé Eliiahi,> 
until Elijah come (Bab.mec. 37* = BT 6, 594) or the Lat. ad 
calendas Grecas and quum mula peperit. 

In the present paper I cannot discuss the textual details of 
all the Maccabean elegies. I must confine myself to a few 
remarks on the first poem. The text exhibits very few sub- 
sequent additions,® but the poetic form has been marred in a 
number of passages by transpositions and omissions. In several 
cases #1 has mispointed the consonantal text. For nisqdd ‘él 
pésa‘ di in v. 14, which is supposed to mean The yoke of my 
transgressions is bound, we must read nisqdd ‘alé pésa‘di or 
‘al-kél pésa‘ di, He was aroused, stirred up, over my sins. Nisqdd 
is not equivalent to Samér (JSOR 1, 90) in Ps. 130:3: 


5 This parallel was suggested by Dr. Efros. 
* The last line of v. 10, which Lohr regards as a gloss, is genuine. 
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Im-duénét tismér Tahué mi ia‘méd, If Thou, O Juvu, 
watchest (notest, markest) sins, who can stand (in the judg- 
ment) although we have in Greek: éypyyépOa, 
vocioOu and in French: étre éveillé. @ renders in Lam. 1:14: 
€ypnyopnOy ra aoeBypara pov, also has vigilavit. For bé-iadé 
in the second hemistich we must read wé-iad6. Similarly we 
have bé-l6 in 4:14 instead of wé-l6 (see above). After ué-iadé 
we may supply haiétd-bi, His hand was against me or, rather, 
fell upon me (cf. Jud. 2:15; 2 S 24:17).8 The second hemi- 
stichs of the two following lines of this triplet must be trans- 
posed. For istarégu ‘alt ‘al-cauudri, which is supposed to mean 
they (the sins) are wreathed and come up upon my neck, we 
must read wai-iistarég ‘dl ‘al-cawuari, a yoke was knotted on my 
neck (JBL 36, 252). Syr. istérig means to be knotted, and 
istarrdg signifies to be harnessed. & renders here: istérig(i) 
nirdu(hi) ‘al-cau(ué)ri, his yokes were harnessed on my neck. 
The readings proposed by Pretorius and Budde are not satis- 
factory. Pretorius (ZAT 15, 144) emended: Nigsé ‘ol 
pésa‘ di, bé-iadai wstdrégi, the yoke of my sins is made heavy, 
they are interlaced with my hands; and Budde renders: A 
watch was kept over my sins, in His hand they interlaced them- 
selves, they mounted as a yoke upon my neck. 

In v. 20 M&M points maré mariti, I have grievously rebelled, but 
G raperxpavOny derived these forms from marar, 
to be bitter; also J has amaritudine plena sum; so we must 
point méré mériti, I was sore embittered. # has often mis- 
pointed internal passive forms (JBL 34, 58; 35, 285; AJSL 
32, 709). In Syriac, médrri is used as the Pa‘el of mar(r) to 
be bitter. If we hesitate to assume the same metaplastic forma- 
tion in a late (c. 140) Maccabean poem, we may read mérér 
moérdrti, although paradigm G in GK give sébdb as inf. abs. 
Po‘al. 


* After ki in the following verse we must insert im, which dropped out 
owing to the following ‘imméké, and for tiwuaré we must read tiéidé, Thou 
art praised; cf. Pss. 6: 5.6; 30: 10; 88: 11-14; 115: 17.18; 118: 17. 18; 
Is. 38: 16-20; contrast AJSL 2, 102 (cited in Delitzsch’s Psalmen’, p. 
758). For the final Aleph ef. iésunné, Ecel. 8: 

® The original meaning of haid (= hajiia = hauiia; ef. Arab. hdiiah, 
serpent — Syr. hiuid, JAOS 32, 14, n. 29) is to fall; ef. our to befall 
and Syr. néfal, to fall out, happen, oceur (Ruth 3:18: ék& tippél dabdr). 
The meaning of yat-tippél ‘aldi iad Jahyé (Ezek. 8:1) is different. 
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The emphatic inf. abs. or cognate accusative (GK §§ 113, 
w; 117, r; WdG 2, 54) has often been omitted by the scribes; 
in v. 9 e. g. we must read: wat-térd rédt péla’im, lit. she came 
down in an prodigious downcome. Similarly we have in the 
correct text of Is. 32:19, which is an illustrative quotation (BL 
26; Mic. 36, n. 40; 40, n. 40) to v. 14: wé-iardd bé-radt 
ha-‘ir, u-bé-sifla, ha-har, The city will fall down in a 
downfall, and the mount will be utterly abased. We find the 
same construction also in 1. 7 of the Moabite Stone (EB 3045) : 
Isra’él abdd abéd ‘élém, Israel was destroyed with an everlasting 
destruction. 

In v. 7 # has cérim, enemies; but we must evidently read 
re‘im, friends, associates, allies (cf. JBL 36, 253) or re‘éha, her 
allies: Her allies saw her and laughed over her extermination 
(ef. v. 19).—For the addition ré‘@ after rast, net, in v. 13 ef. 
Eccl. 9: 12.—The gloss dlékém after the emphatic li, verily, at 
the beginning of v. 12 may be a corruption of aldldai lakém, woe 
unto you. Li is spelled with a final Aleph in 1 S 14:30; Is. 
48:18; 63, 19 (in 1 S 14:30 as well as in the present passage 
this final Aleph may be due to dittography). It appears also in 
the form 16 with final Aleph, so that it has often been mistaken 
for the negative 1d, not (cf. JBL 35, 289, below). In the Tal- 
mud we find léi (JBL 29, 104) which is identical with Arab. 
liita (see Proverbs, SBOT, 51, y) in which the appended ta is 
shortened from hatdta-’llahi (JAOS 28, 114; contrast 35, 
380).—In the last line of v. 21 we must read instead of the 
meaningless hebéta idm qarata, Thou hast brought the day which 
Thou hast called, the imperative hdbi’a idm ha-nqamé, Oh, 
bring the day of vengeance! 

I append a metrical translation of the first Maccabean elegy 
in the Book of Lamentations, with some brief references to the 
Books of the Maccabees, and a reconstruction of the Hebrew 
text. 


LAMENTATIONS 
I 
1 How has she been made desolate,{}* that was full of people! [tions, 
Like a widow has become the city} that was great ’mong the na- 
A princess o’er numerous regions was reduced to bondage.” 


°1M 3:45; 1:38.39; 2M 5:14. 
1M 2:11; 1: 33-36; 13: 41. 
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2 She is weeping sore in the night, with tears on her cheeks; 
She has no one to comfort her ’mong all her friends:* 
All her allies" have forsaken her, have become her foes.” 


3 Judah wandered away” from oppression and heavy servitude ;** 
She dwelt among the heathen,” but found no rest: 
All her pursuers seized upon her™ in the midst of her straits. 


4 The roads to Zion mourn,” no one comes to the feasts ;* 
All her gates are unfrequented,” her priests are sighing ;” 
Her virgins are (all) moaning, and she is in bitterness. 


5 Her foes have become supreme,* her enemies prosper ;* 
For JHVH sorely afflicted her* for her many transgressions :* 
Her children went into bondage,” subjected™ to the foe. 


6 From the maiden Zion departed all of her splendor ;a” 
Her princes became like rams that have found no pasture; 
All of them went without strength* before the pursuer. 


7 Jerusalem remembers the days of her oppression,g 
When her people fell into the foe’s hand with no one to help her; 
Her cousins" saw her and laughed o’er her extermination. 


8 Jerusalem sinned grievously, she became a vagabond ;* 
All that honored her despised her when they saw her shame;” 
She, too, was sighing and mourning and turning backward.” 


uThe neighboring tribes, especially their Edomite and Ammonite 
cousins; cf. the Maccabean denunciation of Edom in Am. 1:11 (JBL 
35, 290) and Dan. 11: 41. 

21M 5:1-15; 13:6; 2M 10:15; Ps. 83: 3-9. 

*1M 1: 38. 53; 2: 28. 29; 9: 33. 62; 2M 5: 27; 10: 6. 

41M 1: 41-61; 2 M 6:1-11. 18; 7: 1-7. 

62M 15:1; 1M 5:9. 15. 

%*1M5:1-16; 2M 12: 3.4; Ps. 83: 3-9. 

“They did not look gay and joyous; cf. JAOS 32, 13, n. 21 and 1 M 

45. 

31M 1:39; ef. Dan. 7: 25. 

1:31; 10:10. 

2M 3:15; 1M 2:14; 3:51; 7: 36. 

21M 2:7. 

21 M 9: 23. 

1M 1: 64. 

M 1:11-15. 52; 2 M 4:13-17; 5:17; 6: 12-16; 7:18. 32; ef. 
Dan. 9: 5. 11. 16. 

1M 1:32; ef. also 3: 41. 

* Cf. BL 46, n. 5; Est. 26. 

71M 1: 21-23. 40; 2: 9. 11. 12. 

31 M 1: 26b. 

Of. Nah. 24,5; ZDMG 61, 285, n. 19; Hab. 2: 15. 

* The conditions were so frightful that she drew back in disgust. 
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9 Her filth clung to her skirts, she remembered not the end; 
So she had a stupendous downfall™ ()[when the enemy prevailed.] 
JHvVH beheld her oppression, (but no one cheered her.) [] 


10 The foe spread out his hand o’er all her treasures,” 
When she herself saw heathen enter her sanctuary,* 
Whom Thou forbadest for ever to enter Thy church.* 


All her people are sighing and groaning and asking for bread;* 
They gave their most precious posses- to sustain their life. 
Oh, see, O JHvVH, and look; [sions I have become vile. 


Verily,e all that pass by, look ye, and see 
If there be any grief like the grief inflicted on me, 
Wherewith JHvH afflicted me on the day of ¢His wrath.” 


From His holy height He sent fire into my bones and chastised me; 
An evil net He spread for my feet, turned back my appeal; 
He made me a desolate waste and faint for all time. 


He was aroused o’er my sins, and His hand fell upon me: 
A yoke” was tied to my neck, () [which I cannot resist; ] 
In the hands of the foe Hen gave me, (who shook my strength.) [] 


The Lord east off within me all my mighty men; 
He called against me a league® to shatter my young men; 
The Lord trod the winepress” for the virging Judah. 


16 For these things «mine eye weeps, and« is dropping water, 
For far from me is the comforter who might restore my life. 
My sons were horrified when the foe prevailed. 


*t Deut. 28: 43. 

21 M 1: 23. 

3] M 1:21. 37; 4:38; 2 M 3:14; 5:15; 6:4; 14:31; cf. Dan. 
8: 11-13; 11:31. 

* Lit. assembly, congregation; cf. Deut. 33:4 and Acts 7:38 (AV). 
See also Ezek. 44:9 and the translation of Ezekiel, in the Polychrome 
Bible, p. 193, 1. 27. 

*1M 6:53; 9: 24 (contrast EB 2854, n. 1). 

*1 M 1:64; 2M 5:17; cf. ZDMG 61, 286, 1. 29; also Dan. 8:19; 
9:16; 11: 36. 

71 M 13: 41. 

8 Lit. meeting; not a festal meeting, but a coalition; cf. Ps. 83: 6. 

*® We should say now, He bled her white (French saigner a@ blanc). Cf. 
Is. 63: 3 (JHUC, No. 168, p. 49) and Pur. 51, 38; Est. 30, below. Duke 
Ulrich of Wiirttemberg (1498-1550) says in c. 25 of Hauff’s Lichtenstein 
with reference to his enemies of the Swabian League (EB" 28, 858a): 
Ich will kommen mit schrecklichen Winzern, will sie treten und keltern und 
thr Blut verzapfen. 
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[her: 
17 Zion spread forth her hands,” but there was no one to comfort. 
JHVH bade Jacob’s neighbors - to be her foes, 
Jerusalem became an outeast among them. 


18 JHVH, my God, is just; I rebelled ’gainst His word. 
Hear ye, all ye peoples, behold my grief! 
My virgins and my youths went into captivity. 


19 I called to all my friends,” but all of them failed me. 
Even my priests and mine elders perished in the city; 
Though they tried to find food for them- to sustain their life.* 

ives 

20 See, JHvH, how“ I am in distress, my mind is troubled ;* 
My heart was turned* within me, I was sore embittered. 
Without the sword bereaved, within there is Death. 


21 Oh, hear, how* I am sighing, there is no one to comfort me. 
All mine enemies heard) that Thou hast caused my misery.* 
Oh, bring the day of vengeance, let them fare like me! 


22 Let ywtheir mischief come before Thee,“ and do to them 
As Thou hast done to me for all my transgressions. 
My sighs and groans are many, and my heart is faint. 


(a) 7 all her pleasant things that were in times of old (g) and bitterness* 
(y) 8 therefore (5)11 for food (¢)12 woe unto os (¢) the blaze of 
(.)16 


(n)14 the Lord (@)15 maiden - (x) mine eye 
(d)21 they rejoice (u)22 all 


“Held up her palms in an appeal for mercy. Cf. the illustrations in 
Bedeker’s Egypt’ (1914) p. Ixxxvii; Calwer Bibellexikon* (1912) 
p. 84. The holding up of the open hands indicates surrender (Arab. 
islam). 

“In a number of passages (e.g. 1 S 14: 29) ki means how; ef. German 
wie = like and how. In Assyrian the reduplicated ,ki-ki is used for how 
(KB 6, 242, 1. 183). 

“Lit. was fermented (cf. Aram. hdémré, wine) i.e. agitated, stirred up. 
Shakespeare says, My mind is troubled like a fountain stirred. 

* This does not refer to a revulsion of feeling, but it means soured. 

“For the prolepsis cf. Proverbs (SBOT) 56, 40. 

* Let it be reported to you, let it be brought to Thy cognizance, so that 
Thou canst decree condign punishment; cf. Est. 9:11; also Gen. 6:13 
(KAT? 66, 14). 

“This is a scribal expansion based on 3:19. Cf. below, p. 186. The 
following clause in v. 7a isa misplaced gloss to the first line of the preced- 
ing triplet. Also in Zeph. 1:14 we must read: i6m Jahué marér (see 
above, p. 151, n. 14). 
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FULLERTON: THE PROCESSION OF NEHEMIAH 


THE PROCESSION OF NEHEMIAH 
Neu. 12:31-39 


KEMPER FULLERTON 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Did Nehemiah’s procession at the dedication of the wall march 
upon the wal) or inside the wall or outside the wall? The inter- 
est of comnientators has centered upon the location of the 
different gates and towers along the route of the procession and 
has for the most part ignored these questions. They are not, it 
is true, of any great importance. Yet the answer to them 
involves a discussion of the precise force of the two prepositions 
5 Syn and 53’, which is of some interest, and the questions 
themselves demand a more adequate treatment than is usually 
accorded to them. 

The progress of the procession is described in the following 
terms: 


First Company, vs. 31, 37 
WIT WY OB v.37 ---- 
ODA Ape WT 99 Spy 


Second Company, vs. 38, 39 


---- ADA ANNA) v.38 

DIT Ayer 93 Ayer v.39 


It will be seen that 5 5y29 is used six times, three times in 
the case of each procession, while 5}? is used four times, twice 
of each procession. The description each time begins with 
5 Syp vs. 31 and 38. 5 Sy is used three times in connection 
with the wall, once in connection with the ‘house of David,’ 
once in connection with the Oven Tower and once in connection 
with the gate of Ephraim. YJ is employed three times, in con- 
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nection with the Fountain Gate, Gate of the Old(?) and Fish 
Gate, and once in connection with ‘the stairs of David.’ It is 
probably also to be understood before the two towers, Hananel 
and Meah v. 39.* 

S5ynp and Sy are both used certainly of gates and probably 
of towers. The latter is used only of the stairs of David, the 
former only of the wall and the House of David. The two 
prepositions are used with such regularity that it would seem 
to be altogether probable that each has the same sense wherever 
it is used. At least this should be assumed till the contrary is 
proved. It is also important to note the governing verbs which 
they follow. Both 5 53% and SY follow MOY, v. 31 (Hiph) 
and v. 37 (Kal), and both also follow ~p7 vs. 31 and 38.2 These 
being the governing data, let us look at the exact force of the 
prepositions. It will be best, perhaps, to begin with the discus- 
sion of DY. 

(1) This preposition follows J in three instances In 
itself DY ~pn may refer to walking on top of something. So 
at 2 S. 11:2, David walked on top of the roof. Cf. also 2 K. 
6:6 where the king passed along (3}’) on top of the wall. 
While 5y pa is not used of the wall in the present passage 
but only of the gates, yet there is no great difficulty in thinking 
of the procession as walking along the top of the gates also, if 
it was already on the wall. But if the two towers, Hananel and 
Meah, are to be thought of as subsumed under 9Y, then 9Y 
ean searcely have the sense of ‘upon.’ The procession might 
very well walk ‘on top of’ the gates but hardly ‘on top of’ 
the towers. 

(2) In one instance DY follows MO}, v. 37. If the proces- 
sion is on the wall at this point 5Y could not be translated ‘on 
top of the stairs,’ for the procession could not be on top of the 


‘Unless Sy is supplied before these towers they would have no gram- 
matical connection in the sentence. On the other hand it is strange that 
the preposition is omitted. In every other case where a landmark along the 
route of the procession is referred to, it has its own preposition. It is 
noticeable that the grammatical construction of the reference to these same 
towers in 3:1 is also questionable. 

*Emend v. 31 to 

35y certainly follows JOM in vs. 38 f. and probably at v. 37a. V. 37a 
follows on vs. 31 f., vs. 33-36 being the addition of the Chronicler. 
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wall and on top of the stairs at the same time unless ‘on top’ 
meant ‘at the head of’ the stairs, and the stairs were thought 
of as leading to the top of the wall. There is no reason to believe 
that the stairs led to the top of the wall, but every reason to 
think that they were the stairs that led up to the city of David. 
Further ‘on top of’ in the sense of ‘at the head of’ would 
be expressed by a different phrase. If the procession was on 
the wall the 5y in this case might mean ‘over’ or ‘above.’ 
The stairs would then be thought of as running along under 
the wall. Such a use of 9Y is of course frequent.® 

If the procession was not on the wall, the 53’ again cannot 
mean ‘on the top of’ in the sense of ‘at the head of’ the stairs, 
and for the same reason as before. The phrase is regularly 
translated ‘They ascended on the stairs.’ The verb 19}? would 
then refer to the ascent of the hill (Ophel) and the myn Sy 
to the means by which they climbed the hill.® 

_This translation of the phrase is more than doubtful. The 
road or stairs by which one ascends any place is regularly 
regarded as the means and is therefore introduced by the prepo- 
sition 3. Thus, if the reference is to the hill or ascent C79) 


up which one goes this is regularly expressed by OYD3. 
More particularly if the reference is to the stairs or ladder up 
which one goes this also is expressed by 3. Cf. Ex. 20:26 
(Moy); 1K. 6:8 (0°53); Ezek. 40:6, 23, 49. Cf. also 
more generally with M9} Nu. 20:19 (7PDDD; ; Dt. 1:22 


Ne. 2:15. Even when the verb is used, either 


the accusative or the preposition 3, not 9}’, is the regular con- 
struction; ef. 1 K. 13:9; 18:6; Eeel. 10:3 and especially Ex. 
14:29 and 2 S. 16:13. In the two latter examples one might 
_ have expected 5. I have only found three instances of the 
use of 5Y with pn in the sense of ‘upon’ or ‘along’ the way. 


*T. e. with US), ef. Ex. 17:10; Nu. 11:40; Jd. 16:3; 1 K. 18: 42; 
(2 K. 9:13 is dubious). 

® Mitchell takes 5y in this sense, JBL, 1903, 122 f. 

“So Stade, Bertheau-Ryssel, Siegfried, Oettli, Bertholet, Batten. 

718.9:11; 2S. 15:30; 2 C. 20:16; Is. 15: 5=— Jer. 48: 5. 

‘Professor Mitchell (1. c.), who is the first apparently to cast doubt upon 
the usual translation of the phrase, refers only to Neh. 2: 15 and 13. In 
v. 13 the accompanying verb is 


13 
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But even if they were not for one reason or another clouded with 
suspicion they would not justify the use of Sy with 757 in the 
sense of ‘up’ or ‘along.”? From the above examination it would 
seem very clear that MY Sy does not mean that the pro- 
cession ascended the hill on the steps in the sense of ‘by’ the 
steps. This conclusion is confirmed when we examine the very 
next phrase M5J3. Here we have the exact idiom, which, in 
view of the above analogies, we would expect to express the 
idea of the means of ascent. But if MOY signifies the means 
of ascent, then MOY SY does not do so. It is interesting to 
observe how those commentators who wrongly take MYpy Sy 
as expressing the means of ascent are at a loss what to do with 
M593." The conclusion would seem to be irresistible. If the 
procession was on top of the wall at this point, then MOYO Sp 
cannot mean ‘on top of’ or ‘along,’ but it might mean ‘over’ 
or ‘above.’ If the procession was on the ground 9}? again 
cannot mean ‘on top of’ or ‘along.’ Nor in this case can it 
mean ‘over’ or ‘above.’ Some other sense must be found for 
it. But where was the procession, on the ground or on the wall? 
This leads us to the discussion of our other preposition 9 yn. 

The prepositional phrase 9 53 is found in the following 
instances: Gen. 1:7; 1 8. 17:39; 2 Ch. 13:4; 26:19; Ezek. 
1:25; Jon. 4:6; Mal. 

(1) The phrase may mean ‘over’ in the sense of ‘above.’ 
So at Gen. 1:7; Ezek. 1:25; Jon. 4:6. In this sense it is 


hardly more than a pleonasm for 9}’. It is parallel to DY at 
Ezek. 1: 25. 


°1 8. 6:12; Jd. 4:9 and 5:10. Im the first of these the construction 
with 5y varies with the construction with 3. The double expression is 
obseure and has been held to point to two sources. In the second case the 
line is almost certainly corrupted. In the third we are dealing with a 
metaphor. 

* Siegfried and Oettli give no explanation of it. According to Bertheau- 
Ryssel the ascent is formed by the stairs! Batten translates: ‘They went 
up by the stairs of David, by the ascent of the wall.’ His comment is: 
‘It would appear that the company followed the wall.’ Since Batten thinks 
of the procession as on the wall from the point of departure and objects 
to the idea that it had left the wall at the stairs of David, he would seem 
to place the procession on the wall and on the stairs at the same time! 
Bertholet paraphrases: ‘They ascend on the stairs there where the wall 
ascends.’ This implies that 3 means ‘at’; ef. R. V. 


" These are the only passages given in BDB and Konig, Lehrgebiéude, 
II, 1, p. 314. 
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(2) Again it means ‘upon’, practically in the sense of ‘on 
top,’ 2 Ch. 13:4. Here again it is no more than a pleonasm 
for Sy. Cf. Neh. 9:3, 4 where DY is used in precisely the 
same way, referring to the formal rising up (OY) on a certain 
place to make a speech. Slightly different is the use at 1 S. 
17:39 where David girds his sword ‘upon’ his armor. 

(3) Somewhat more doubtful is the meaning at 2 Ch. 26:19. 
Does it mean ‘upon’ i. e. ‘on top of’ the altar, or ‘beside’ 
it? As this appears to be the only instance of 9 5} in such 
a connection the safest procedure is to ask what 9}’ would mean 
if it were used here? The answer to this question is not alto- 
gether beyond dispute. Yet the probability is that it would 
mean ‘beside’ (cf. the use of 9’ at Amos 9:1 and 1 K. 13:1, 
also Nu. 23:3, 6; Gen. 24:13) and 5 Sy is again best 
taken as a pleonasm for DY in this sense. 

(4) The phrase at Mal. 1:5 is usually interpreted by commen- 
tators to mean ‘beyond,’ i. e. ‘over’ the border in the sense 
of crossing over the border and so passing beyond it. A few 
commentators and most recently Professor J. M. P. Smith, 
translate by ‘above.’ The context is said to demand an emphasis 
upon God’s greatness in Israel and not beyond Israel. I cannot 
feel that the context does demand such a limitation. And if it 
did, this phrase would not be the way to indicate it. We would 
rather expect the preposition 3 meaning ‘within’ or ‘through’ 
the border. It so happens that only twice (thrice) does an Old 
Testament writer desire to express the idea of passing beyond 
the border. At Nu. 20:17 and probably at Ps. 104:9 this is 
done by means of the accusative. But at Joel 4:6 it is done by 
means of 4} without 5. Since 53% is used several times in 
the sense of ‘upon,’ i.e. ‘at’ the border (Nu. 20: 23, ef. 33:37; 
2 K. 3:21 and Ezek. 48: 2 ff.), if the desire were to express the 
idea of ‘beyond,’ it would be very natural to use 9} in 
which the [?} receives a certain independent force, ‘away from 
upon’ the border. Since 5 5 and Sy are at times prac- 
tically synonymous (cf. Gen. 1:7 with 7:17) it would seem best 
to take 5 Sy at Mal. 1:5 in the sense of ‘beyond.’ But what, 
now, does it mean in Nehemiah ? 

(1) Does 5 539 equal 53? in the sense of ‘upon’ and does 


*So Nowack, Marti and Harper at Amos 9:1. Bertheau and Kittel 
give ‘neben’ at 2 Ch. 26:19. Curtis, ad loc., does not diseuss the phrase. 
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Nehemiah wish to say at v. 31 that he led the processions up 
upon the top of the wall?* To this view there are two fatal 
objections: (a) This meaning does not fit the phrase Syn 
v.37. The procession cannot be thought of as marech- 
ing along the top of David’s house. Here the phrase must have 
another meaning. (b) The supposition that Nehemiah led them 
to the top of the wall conflicts with what is said of the direction 
of the first procession. It is agreed on all hands that the first 
procession traversed the southern half of the circuit of the walls. 
The wall on this circuit runs first to the east and then to the 
north up Ophel. But it is said that the first procession went 
to the right. Naturally one thinks of the procession turning to 
its right as it got to the top of the wall, provided, that it was 
on the top at all. But if they climbed the wall from the inside 
they would be facing south and would turn to the left, not to 
the right. In order to do justice to ‘the right’ one must sup- 
pose that they climbed the wall from the outside. Then they 
would be facing North and would turn to the right. But how 
could they climb the wall from the outside? People did not 
build stairs on the outside of their walls. The only way I see 
to get rid of this difficulty is to take ‘right’ and ‘left’ in the 
sense which they at times have of ‘south’ and ‘north.’ But 
this involves putting the point of departure sufficiently far north 
on the western wall to justify the statement that they went 
south. It is true that some scholars have advocated a point some- 
where near the Jaffa gate as the point of departure, but it is 
far more probable that the Valley Gate near which the proces- 
sion seems to have gathered is in the southern wall overlooking 
the Valley of Hinnom. Accordingly the translation ‘South’ 
and ‘North’ is improbable.* Thus 9 v. 31 does 
not mean that Nehemiah led the procession to the top of the wall. 

(2) At Jonah 4:6 we have almost the exact phrase found at 
Ne. 12:31. If we followed this suggestion of Jonah we would 
have to translate v. 3la: ‘I led the princes of Judah up above 
the wall.’ This cannot mean, as we have just seen, that he led 
it to the top of the wall, but only to some elevated position higher 
than the wall. In that case the procession would not be on the 


*So R. V., Keil, Reuss, Rawlinson, Batten. 
* Siegfried inconsistently translates by ‘right’ and ‘north.’ 
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wall at all.’° But will this view give a satisfactory explanation 
of the passage? (1) In the first place it will not easily fit the 
connection of 5 5} with the Oven Tower, v. 38. This tower 
is almost certainly to be placed somewhere in the western wall. 
It would be difficult to point out any place along the western 
wall where the procession would have been on higher ground than 
a tower, provided they were anywhere near the wall at all. (2) 
In the next place all these writers seem to put the procession 
inside the wall.* They do this because at certain points the 
wall may be thought of as lower down on the slope of the hill. 
But as we have seen this will hardly answer for the Oven Tower 
nor indeed for any of the points mentioned on the western and 
northern wall. But a still greater objection to putting the 
procession inside the wall is the fact that the first procession 
turns to the right. It is curious how this difficulty is ignored 
by practically all writers. Only Bertheau seems to feel that 
there is something the matter here, for he makes the procession 
turn around in order to face the temple! If my friend, Pro- 
fessor Torrey’s, views of the idiosyncrasies of the Chronicler 
were whole-heartedly admitted, we might suppose that the poor 
old gentleman did not know his right hand from his left. But 
this passage, I still believe, belongs, in its original form, to the 
Nehemiah memorabilia. Accordingly it seems as impossible to 
translate 5 Sy by ‘above’ or ‘over’ as it is to translate it 
by ‘upon’ or ‘on top of.’ Is there any way out of the difficul- 
ties in which we find ourselves? 

I suggest that the two processions went outside of the wall. 
(1) This view is favored by the general probabilities of the case. 
It was evidently the intention to follow the course of the wall. 
But to do this on the inside of the wall would be next to impos- 
sible. The procession would be impeded by the various build- 


* This seems to be the view of Siegfried, Bertheau-Ryssel and Bertholet. 
They follow the suggestion of Guthe (ZDPV, VIII, 279 ff.) that Sy and 
5 Syn must be distinguished, the latter referring to a position at a certain 
distance from the wall, while the former indicates that the procession passed 
close by the landmarks mentioned. Siegfried translates 5 Spo consistently 
by ‘oberhalb.’ 

*This is done expressly by Siegfried and Bertholet and impliedly by 
Bertheau-Ryssel. Bertholet says ‘the point of departure was higher than 
the wall, probably behind it on the hill on whose edge they marched.’ 
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ings that often abutted on the wall. It is not possible, now, to 
follow the wall of Jerusalem on the inside without many devia- 
tions from its course. But to follow its course on the outside 
except at one point would be comparatively easy. (2) This view 
is confirmed by the direction of the first procession to the right. 
This can only be understood if the procession were on the outside 
of the wall. (3) If the processions were going on the outside of 
the wall the true significance of v. 37 can now be understood. The 
wall up Ophel follows the extreme eastern edge of the hill and 
the hill is here very precipitous. The recent Jewish excavations 
on Ophel show how very precipitous it was in places. Accord- 
ingly at this point the procession could scarcely have passed 
along outside the wall. They had the choice of passing into the 
city and ascending by the stairs of David or following the wall 
itself along the top. V. 37 says distinctly that they took the 
latter course..7 The O73) will then emphasize the fact that 
they went straight ahead right up the wall instead of going 
either on the outside or the inside. They were probably pre- 
vented from following the stairs of David either because they 
wished to keep as near to the wall as possible or (ef. Mitchell) 
the débris may have collected here to such an extent that it was 
difficult for them to ascend except on the wall itself (cf. 2:14) .18 
If this view is adopted it follows at once that 5}? in the phrase 
mvp Sy cannot be translated ‘upon’ or ‘along.’ It could 
be translated, as Mitchell suggests, by ‘over.’ But this meaning 
will not fit the other places in which it is used. Therefore (4) 
I suggest that it should be translated ‘past.’ This agrees with 
the emphatic 0733. They go right past the stairs which was 
the natural way up the hill and ascend by the wall itself. But 
if Sy means ‘past’ here, this meaning will fit the other three 
instances in which it is used. It probably has also the additional 


“ This is the view advocated by Mitchell who suggests that moyn3 may 
refer to the stepped character of the wall which is found at times even 
in the present form of the wall. 

** This view of the meaning of 073) seems to me preferable to the usual 
view that at this point the procession left off following the direction of 
the wall and went straight up the stairs of David (Stade, Siegfried, Ber- 
tholet), for this view, as we have seen, involves an incorrect translation 
of the phrase myn oy. Batten gives up the explanation of D073), 
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nuance ‘in front of’ if the procession is outside the wall.’® 
If this meaning be once allowed for SY. it is probably to be 
assigned to 9 93’) as well. We have seen how 9 9Y) is often 
only a pleonasm for 5}. The meaning ‘past’ at the same time 
with the implication ‘in front of’ would fit every case in which 
both. prepositions are used in the present passage, and we would 
not have to resort to the supposition that the prepositions, though 
used in the same connection, are used in entirely different senses.”° 
The only other phrase requiring an explanation is TOYN4, v. 31. 
From where did Nehemiah lead his procession up? If they 
were on the outside of the wall the answer is, necessarily, from 
the Valley of Hinnom. This is not at all unnatural if the point 
of departure is, as is usually supposed, from the Valley Gate, 
which almost certainly takes its name from the Valley of Hinnom. 

Whether I have correctly solved the puzzling questions which 
arise in connection with the routes of Nehemiah’s two proces- 
sions, I have at least tried to formulate the problems somewhat 
more precisely than they appear to have been formulated 
hitherto, and I shall be glad to receive any confirmation or cor- 
rection of the positions advaneed. May many of us be permitted 
again and at no distant day to return to Jerusalem as in the 
happier days of the past and ‘walk about Zion, go round about 
her, number the towers thereof and mark well her bulwarks.’ 


4 often means ‘beside’ with verbs of rest, sometimes with the sugges- 
tion of ‘in front.’ Cf. examples given above and also Amos 7: 7(?) 
with 7N; Cant. 7:5 (with Ww) and especially Prov. 14:19 (with 
yw) where it is parallel to 325. It is also found with 73) a number 
of times, cf. 1 K. 9:8; Jer. 18: 16. The writers who draw the distinction 
between Oy and 5 Sy9 usually give to the former the meaning of ‘am’ 
or ‘vorbei’ or ‘voriiber.’ Cf. especially Klaiber ZDPV, III, 208. It. 
must be admitted, however, that there seems to be no other instarce of 
this precise meaning of by either with yn or mdy. At Ex. 2:5 voy 
is used. But this is the standing phrase to indicate a river bank. Cf. 
Nu. 13:29 (on 5y]; Jer. 46:6; Dan. 10: 4. 

Batten translates 5 Syn ‘upon the wall, above the Oven tower, beyond 
the gate of Ephraim’(!) and 5y ‘unto the fountain gate (in spite of the 
fact that ‘unto’ in this passage is only indicated by 3°), by the stairs 
of David, past the Old Gate.’ This seems to me to be playing fast and 
loose with these prepositions. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


THE HARMONY OF THE SPHERES' 


The Pythagoreans believed that there was a harmony of the 
spheres, produced by the slower heavenly bodies giving out a 
deep note, and the swifter a high note. We do not hear these 
sounds, just as a miller does not hear the sound of his mill, 
unless it stops and begins again, and the music of the celestial 
orbs is unceasing. This inaudible harmony of the spheres (EB" 
22, 7002; 25, 648*)* is alluded to in a later addition to the first 
seven verses of Ps. 19, which have no connection with the last 
eight verses. Ps. 19: 2-7 consists of two triplets with 3 + 3 
beats, whereas vv. 8-15 contains two hexastichs with 3 + 2 
beats. We find the same (elegiac) meter in Ps. 119, which is 
not based on Ps. 19:8-15, as Bethgen thinks: these two 
hexastichs represent a condensation of the 22 alphabetic octa- 
stichs in Ps. 119, just as the Decalogue is the quintessence of the 
old moral and religious precepts, which was probably extracted 
by the prophets in the seventh century (BB 367). Both Pss. 
19 and 119 are Maccabean, although Hitzig regarded Ps. 19 as 
Davidie [see also MVAG 22, 63. 69]. 

Ps. 19:4, There is no speech or words, their voice is inaudible, 
seems to be an illustrative quotation (BL 26) from another hymn 
describing the harmony of the spheres. Grotius’ explanation, 
Non est illis sermo neque verba; at sine (his scilicet) intelligitur 
vox corum is incorrect; béli nisma‘ means unheard or inaudible, 
just as béli hafikd in Hos. 7:8 signifies unturned (JBL 34, 68). 
We need not suppose that the poet of the two original triplets 
had in mind the harmony of the spheres; he only meant to say, 
Heaven and earth tell their own story: if a man sees the won- 
derful works of God by day, he realizes the omnipotence of the 


?This paper and the two following notes as well as the article on Mac- 
cabean Elegies (above, pp. 157-170) have been in type since August, 1918, 
*For the abbreviations see above, p. 142. 
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Creator; and if he gazes up into the starry heavens by night, 
he is just as much impressed with God’s power and glory. 

We must not substitute géidm for qauudm in v. 5; qélam 
would never have been corrupted to gauudm. The noun gau 
means cord, string, tone, note, musical sound. Also roves (from 
teivew, to stretch; cf. Lat. tendere) signifies cord, string, tension, 
strength, force, accent, tone, sound (cf. Ewald, Psalmen, 1866, 
p. 34). Heb. gau in the present passage may be an adaptation 
of révos, just as térim in Cant. 1:10 represents vopiopara (BL 44, 
n. *; 85, n. 18) or ma‘ sé in Ps. 45:2 Ps. 19 is certainly 
not older than Ps. 45 which was written in 150 B. c. (ZA 30, 94). 
Assyr. qii’u, to wait, corresponds to French attendre. Also Lat. 
tonus denotes tension and tone, especially thunder (ef. qélét, 
thunder-peals, Ex. 19:16; BB 361). Our tune is a doublet of 
tone. Weuse tone also for an ancient psalm-tune or chant (EB™ 
21, 706). For Arab. qduud, to strengthen, we may compare our 
totoneup. Gunkel, Ausgewthlte Psalmen (1911) p. 299 thinks 
that qawudm means originally their puke or vomit; he combines 
it with gi in Is. 28:8, although he has rightly called attention 
to the idea of the harmony of the spheres (op. cit. 25). Reuss 
(1893) regarded ha-raqi* at the end of 1. 1 as an appositional 
addition to ma‘ sé iadéu, and referred bahém at the end of 1. 4 
to bi-gcé (JAOS 37, 322) tebél, rendering: thre Téne bis an’s 
Ende der Welt, wo er der Sonne ihr Zelt gesetzt. Schultz 
(1888) translated: bis zum Ende des Erdkreises (ef. Ps. 72:8) 
halten sie ihr Gesprich. Nor can we accept Budde’s rendering 
(1900) their measuring-line (i. e. the arch of heaven) or 
Kretzschmar’s reading (1901) qabbdam, their arch (see 
Cheyne, Psalms, 1904). In Die schénsten Psalmen (1915) 
Budde renders: ihr Gebot [see also MVAG 22, 70, below]. 

For the perfect iacé in v. 5 and the participle ié¢é in v. 6 we 
had better substitute the imperfect iecé. 

Before v. 5, for the sun He has set a tent in them, the first 
hemistich of the second triplet has dropped out; it may be 
restored on the basis of Prov. 8:28, when He established the 
clouds above; [contrast MVAG 22, 46]. 

The first six lines of Ps: 19 may be rendered as follows: 


2 The heavens tell out God’s glory, 
the skies recount His handiwork. 
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3 Day tells the story by day, 
night makes it known by night. 

5 «Their tone goes through the whole earth, 
their sound to the end of the world. 


He established the welkin above, 
for the sun He set there a lodge; 
6 And he comes forthS from his bower, 
gladly running his course like a hero; 
7 From the end of the heavens he starts,v 
and naught is hid from his glow. 


(a) 4 There is no speech or words, their voice is inaudible. 
(8) 6 like a bridegroom (y) and his’ cireuit goes back to their ends 


Grotius remarked ad v. 5°: Soli posuit tabernaculum in eis, 
supple coelis. Cheyne and Bethgen thought that each hemi- 
stich had four beats, also Gunkel and Budde seem to assume 
this meter; but kébéd and ma‘sé (JAOS 37, 322) in 1. 1, cabbi‘ 
and ichawué in 1. 2, bé-kol in 1. 3, sam in 1. 4, and la-rie, in 1. 5 
are unaccented (AJSL 23, 240). Briggs (Psalms, 1908) ecor- 
rectly states that the first half of Ps. 19 has the trimeter measure, 
but he thinks that this poem was composed in the Babylonian 
period, and that originally it was a hymn to the Sungod, which 
was subsequently adapted to the worship of JuvuH. Gunkel 
compares the cuneiform hymns to the Sungod (iv R 20, No. 2) 
and to Istar (AL* 135). For the lodge or tent of the Sungod 
he refers to Gressmann’s Altorientalische Texte und Bilder, 
vol. ii, Nos. 92.101.102; cf. also A. Jeremias, Handbuch der 
altorientalischen Geisteskultur (1913) p. 250; Das Alte Testa- 
ment im Lichte des Alten Orients (1906) p. 559. 


The Hebrew text of the two triplets should be read as follows: 
TMM 7999 Ay OY 3 
99 AYP DY? NS? 5 
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DMyp (-/) 6 (8) 


This would be in Assyrian (cf. JBL 37, 217) : 


2 Samé tanitti-ili usanni-ma Supuksun sipir-qatésu inémbi 
Cru-ana-tiri amatam izdkar-ma téma uttdér 
5 aZamarsun ina-kal-ercitim uceed-ma amatisun and-kippat mati. 


Urpati elis uratti-ma ina-libbisin ana-Samsi macalla-iskun 
6 U-sig ina-mastakisu ug¢d-ma ana-garar-urzi_ kima-quradi ixddi 
Istu-kippat nipixsuy u-lapan-sariirisu mima ul-ikkatam. 


Ava 


(a) 4 Dibbé u-amati lési-ma qalsunu ul issemi 
(B) 6 kima érisi (y) wsitrursu ana kippatisun 


Pavut Haupt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


MINE EARS HAST THOU OPENED 


In his translation of Ps. 40, in the Polychrome Bible, Well- 
hausen adopted Olshausen’s suggestion to transfer the clause 
Mine ears hast Thou opened from v. 7 to v. 8, but ozndim 
karitd-l should be appended, not prefixed, to the hemistich 
bi-mgillat séfr katéib-‘alai, and katib ‘aléi does not mean pre- 
scribed for me, but graven on me, i. e. engraved on my mind, 
stamped upon my mind, imprinted on my soul; katiéib ‘aldi is 
equivalent to katiéb ‘al-lih libbi, written on the tablet of my heart, 
Prov. 3:3; ef. Jer. 17:1; 31:33; 2 Cor. 3:3; see also DB 3, 
871°.8734, and FV 273. 

Nor can we rerider: in the volume of the book it is written of 
me (AV) or in the roll of the book is my duty written (Cheyne, 


1 For the enclitic -li ef. the remarks on hd-i6bé rém (JBL 36, 251) and 
bisa‘ attkd-maé (JBL 37, 214). The initial ¢ in xarnpriow poe 
(ef. Heb. 10:5) is due to dittography (cf. Kings, SBOT, 172, 53): thus 
éra (not the diminutive dria, Grotius, Reuss; or oréya, Olshausen) 
became owra which was corrected to caua. See also Reinke, Habakuk 
(1870) p. 2. 
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Psalms, 1888). The line By means of the roll of Scripture (the 
Law and the Prophets; cf. 2 Mace. 15:9) engraved on me is a 
gloss to the hemistich Thy Law is in my bosom, Heb. bé-me‘di, 
in my inwards, which is explained by the misplaced gloss in 
v. 11: bé-ték libbi, in the midst of my heart. From this gloss 
tok has been inserted also in the original reading bé-me‘ di. Also 
ua-hata’é after ‘6lé in v. 7 is scribal expansion. In the same 
way we must eliminate az? amdrti hinné at the beginning of v. 8, 
and the following bat? should be combined with la-‘asét récénéka 
at the beginning of v. 9 (cf. Heb. 10:9 jjxw rot roujoa ro O€Anpa 
cov). The verb hafdcti is vertical dittography of hafd¢ta in the 
preceding line (v. 7). Also éléhdi before hafdcti is a gloss. 
The two lines should be read as follows: 


(3) 9 TIA 8 (8) 7 (a) 


7 Sacrifice and offering Thou didst not desire, } { 
burnt-offeringe Thou didst not require.— 


8.9 SI came [] | to do Thy willy 
with Thy Law ine my bosom.» 


(a) 7 andsin-offering (8) 8thenIsaid,Lo (7) 9myGod (8) I desired 
(e) 9 the midst of (¢) in the midst of my heart 
(m)7.8[ Through the Seripture-roll graven on me] {}Thou didst open mine ear. 


The first of these two lines is the last line of the third quatrain 
of this Maccabean psalm, and the second line forms the beginning 
of the fourth quatrain. The whole psalm consists of six quatrains 
(with 3 + 2 beats in each line) which may be grouped in three 
stanzas. The réhabim in v. 5” are the Syrians, and kazdb denotes 


* Heb. az = Ethiop. enzd (JBL 36, 148; JSOR 1, 44). 
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the Greek religion; we must read ué-s6té dil-kazdb (AJSL 23, 235, 
n. 46; cf. also the translation of Hos. 12:2 in JBL 37, p. 225). 
Réhabim is the plural of an intransitive adjective rahab = 
imepnpavos. The Syrians are called in 1 Mace. 2:47 of vioi ris 
vrepndavias, filii superbiw; ef. also 1 Maee. 7:47; 2 Mace. 5:17; 
7:36; 9:4.8.11; 15:6 and JBL 32, 11, n. 12. Heb. rahdb is 
identical with Arab. bahara (syn. fadxara). 

According to Grotius (1644) Perfodisti mihi aures means me 
tibi perpetuo jure mancipatum tenes (Ex. 21:6). But ozndim 
karité-li, ears Thou hast dug for me, means: Thou hast excavated 
the ears for me, hast removed extraneous matter (e. g. impacted 
cerumen) from my ears, making a passage through them. It is 
a phrase like the German jemand den Staar stechen (to couch 
the cataract) for to open one’s eyes, undeceive him (French 
dessiller les yeux a quelqu’un; ef. our to wipe one’s eyes for 
him = to take the conceit out of a person) or jemand die Zunge 
lésen (to cut the ligament of the tongue, French délier la langue ; 
ef. also délier les jambes) for to make one talk (ef. French 
dénouer la langue 4 quelqu’un and our tongue-tied). Heb. kara 
ozndim is different from gala 6zn, to reveal, communicate (Assyr. 
uzna upatti; ef. KB 6, 38, 1.25). Reuss’ rendering so hast du 
meinen Ohren vertraut is impossible. For karé ozndim we may 
compare the Assyr. uzna urappis, he widened the ears, 7. e. he 
opened them (cf. our open-minded). Shakespeare says to 
widen the gates for to open them; ef. tarhibi fé, Is. 57:4. 
tov rot Tas ypadas (Luke 24:45) would 
be in Assyrian: ana (HW 42>) duppdani uznésun urappis. 

Sardanapalus says in the colophons on the cuneiform tablets 
of his library that Nebo and Tasmet gave him an open (iit. wide) 
ear, and that he received a bright eye, Assyr. Nabi u Tasmétum 
uzna rapastum isrukiisu (Assyr. saradku = Sakdr; see JAOS 36, 
418) éxuzu inu namirtum (see AL* 90; cf. ZR 21). Cheyne, 
Psalms (1888) p. 111 referred to RP 9, 39. For the following 
nisiq dupsarriti and tikip santaqgé see AJSL 33, 45. The stem 
rapasu is a doublet of napasu; ef. HW 475> and Arab. faha, 
iafthu; also GB** 650 s. v. pissé; WF 220, vi; AJSL 32, 64. 
See also my article Der Litaneidialekt des Sumerischen in ZA 31. 


Haver. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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HEB. TALPI’0T, SIEGE-TOWERS 


In my Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) p. 68 (= AJSL 
19, 14) I have explained talpiiét, Cant. 4:4 as a derivative of 
the stem lafa = Assyr. lapi or labt, to surround, enclose (cf. 
GB** 880.8299 and Kénig’s Wérterbuch, p. 545°). We have 
the same root in the post-Biblical lippéf, to envelop, Arab. laffa, 
lifafah, envelope = Syr. léfafa dé-’iggdrtd, also in Arab. 
talaffa‘a, lahafa, dlhafa ‘ala (ef. JBL 34, 183) and in ldbisa, 
to wrap, clothe oneself. 

This rare word talpiiét or talpi’6t (ZAT 34, 134, below) must 
be restored also in Lam. 3:5 where rés u-téla’aé is a corruption 
of rasé talpi’6t (AND9OM) tops (cf. Gen. 11:4; KB 3, 2, p. 52, 
1. 30) of turrets, i. e. wheeled wooden turrets employed in 
approaches to a fortified place (EB*! 10, 6807, below). We must 
render: He built against me and beset me with teps of tur- 
rets. On Assyrian reliefs the tops of these turrets are manned 
with bowmen (see the illustrations on p. 102 of the translation of 
Ezekiel in the Polychrome Bible). 

We can hardly assume that rés denotes the head of the bat- 
tering-ram these turrets were armed with. At any rate the 
Assyrian battering-beams had no ram’s head (see Ezekiel, SBOT, 
47, 47; EB 4509). Nor ean rés in Lam. 3:5 denote headwark 
(JBL 36, 80) although it has that meaning in v.19. For méridi 
before la‘nd wa-rés, wormwood and poppy, we must read méréri, 
my bitterness. We find the same corruption in 1:7 where 
u-mértiidéha (for u-méréréh@) is a scribal expansion based on 
3:19 (see above, p. 167, n. 46). ZA 30, 97 I have shown that 
tippah in Lam. 2: 22 corresponds to the Assyr. fuppi, to nurse, 
to rear, bring up. @ renders: laféfit, I swathed, swaddled. 

The singular of talpi’é6t would be talpit which may be regarded 
as an infinitive Piel (Cant. 40, n. §). There is no Tif‘el in OT 
(JBL 34, 78). The primary connotation is hemming in, beset- 
ting. Cant. 4:4, Ké-migddél Dauid cauuarék, banti lé-talpii6t* 

The LXX renders: 6 @xodounuévos els Oadtrw6, and the Ethiopic version 
reads: élla tahdncd yésta talféids; see Ludolf’s Psalterium Davidis 
(1701) p. 339; cf. stanza 18 of the poem in Dillmann’s Chrest. Aeth. 
p. 140: Saldm la-késddéki za-maézfdda Dauit re’idta, Diba Talféids 
tabiban za-astanddaéfi: masarratd, Hail to thy neck (O Mary) whose aspect 


is (like) the Tower of David whose foundation experts laid on (not against) 
‘Talféyés. 
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should be translated: Thy neck is like the Tower of David, con- 
structed for siege-towers, i. e. round and therefore proof against 
battering-turrets, strong enough to resist the impact of turrets 
armed with battering-rams; cf. the cut of the so-called Tower 
of David in Hilprecht’s Explorations in Bible Lands during 
the xixth cent. (Philadelphia, 1903) p. 603. Hall Caine says 
in The Manxman of Kate’s neck: It was round, and full, and 
soft, and like a tower (BL 32, n.15). Cylindrical towers offered 
the best resistance to the ram. Their cireular form avoided 
angles which could be attacked by a battering-ram. Therefore 
the outer part of a tower projecting beyond the city wall was 
sometimes semicircular, while the inner portion was square (EB* 
10, 682.684*; cf. also 23, 773°). 


Haupt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER, 1918 


The fifty-fourth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis was called to order by President Montgomery at 
2.30 p. M., December 26, in Philosophy Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The reports of the Corresponding and Recording Secretaries 
were read and ordered filed. The President appointed Drs. 
H. P. Smith and W. J. Moulton to act as a committee on Memo- 
rial Resolutions. The financial reports of the Treasurer and of 
the Recording Secretary were read and referred for audit to 
Profs. Clay and Hinke. The Treasurer announced that the 
Society would probably run into debt during the coming year; 
the Council was asked to consider ways and means of meeting 
the deficit. On motion it was voted that the Recording See- 
retary should transfer his balance to the Treasurer. The 
President announced that he had appointed as a nominating 
committee, Profs. Peters, Adler and Bacon. He appointed Prof. 
Fullerton a committee on resolutions of thanks. Prof. Prince 
reported on the arrangements made by the committee of arrange- 
ments. 

The President read a presidential address on ‘‘The Present 
Duties of American Biblical Scholarship.’’ 

Papers were read and discussed as follows: 

By Kenneth S. Guthrie: ‘‘Biblical References and Nicene Formulations in 
Plotinos.’’ 

By Kemper Fullerton: ‘‘The Stone of Foundation, Isaiah 28: 16.’’ 

By Julius A. Bewer: ‘‘ Ancient Babylonian Parallels to the Book of 
Haggai.’’ 

By John P. Peters: ‘‘Some Uses of Numbers.’’ 

THurspDAY Evenine, December 26th. The Auditing Commit- 
tee reported that they had examined the treasurer’s account and 
found it correct. Papers were read as follows: 

By J. Edward Snyder: ‘‘The Black Tents of Kedar.’’ 

By M. G. Kyle: ‘‘Style and Diction in Literary Criticism.’’ 

By Benj. W. Bacon: ‘‘St. Paul to the Laodiceans.’?’ 
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The Society was tendered a reception by President Butler of 
Columbia University in Avery Library, following the meeting. 

Frmay Morninc, Decempre 27if. The Council, thru the 
Recording Secretary, made its report, and recommended the fol- 
lowing persons for membership, who were elected by the Society 
and subsequently qualified as members. ‘They are: 


Prof. Moses Buttenwieser, Ph.D., 252 Loraine Ave., Clifton, Cincinnati, O. 
Prof. Ernest Ward Burch, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Tl. 

Miss Mary Redington Ely, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Rabbi Solomon Foster, 90 Treacy St., Newark, N. J. 

Miss Ettaiene M. Grice, 80 Broadway, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Georges S. Kukhi, Yale School of Religion, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Théophile J. Meek, Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 
Miss Ruth Richards, 16 Ashland St., Medford, Mass. 

Prof. Wm. Hoyt Worrell, Hartford Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


The nominating committee made its report. The following 
officers were thereupon elected for one year: 


Prof. E. J. Goodspeed, President. 

Prof. A. T. Clay, Vice-President. 
Prof. H. J. Cadbury, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. George Dahl, Treasurer. 

Prof. W. J. Moulton, 

Prof. C. M. Cobern, Associates 

Prof. J. A. Montgomery, in 

Prof. J. H. Ropes, Council. 

Prof. J. Dyneley Prince, 


Peet. Romper of the American 


Prof. Mary I. Hussey, 


The financial status of the Society was again presented by the 
Treasurer. Note was made of the absence of Mr. W. H. Cobb 
and Prof. Paul Haupt who for many years have regularly 
attended the meetings of the Society. The Recording Secretary 
was instructed to write them a letter on behalf of the Society. 

Prof. Jastrow, chairman of the committee appointed to pre- 
pare a Symposium, then took the chair and called for papers on 
“*Critical Method in the Study of the Old Testament’’ in the 
following order : 

By George A. Barton: ‘‘Survey of the Results and Present Status of the 
Critical Study of the Old Testament.’’ 

By Kemper Fullerton: ‘‘The Method and Scope of Documentary Analysis 
and Textual Criticism in the Critical Study of the Old Testament.’’ 
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By C. C. Torrey: ‘‘The Use of the Versions in the Critical Study of the 
Old Testament. ’’ 

By A. T. Olmstead: ‘‘Critieal Method and the Utilization of Historical 
Data in the Old Testament. ’’ 

By Julian Morgenstern: ‘Critical Method and the Utilization of Archae- 
ological Data in the Old Testament.’’ 


A vote of thanks to those who had planned and participated 
in the symposium was passed; to prepare for a similar sympo- 
sium next year Professors Bacon, Goodspeed and Moulton were 
appointed. 


The following resolution prepared by Prof. Fullerton was 
passed : 


The hospitality extended to our Society by Columbia University in former 
years awakened in all of us pleasant anticipations of what was to be 
enjoyed at the present meeting—anticipations most happily fulfilled. We 
wish to express our warm appreciation of the recognition of the work of 
the Society thus accorded by our hosts. We believe that the Bible is one 
of the most important ethical and religious links between the Orient and 
the Occident and that the present time needs more than ever such media 
of mutual understanding between races and nations. Therefore the sup- 
port of our Society by such Institutions as that to which we are now 
indebted for our entertainment has a far-reaching significance which we 
are glad to believe is realized by them and reflected in their generous 
welcome. 


The following Memorial Resolutions prepared by the commit- 
tee were adopted: 


““The Society records its sense of loss in the death of the following 
members: 

‘‘Julius Wellhausen, an honorary member of the Society, was widely 
known as the most brilliant Old Testament scholar of his generation. His 
interest extended also to the New Testament and to Muhammedan history 
and religion. His merits are too well known to need recital here. Born 
in 1844 he was professor successively in the universities of Griefswald, 
Halle, Marburg and Gottingen. He died on January 10, 1918. 

“*Professor W. H. Ryder, D.D., was born July 24, 1842. He served his 
country in the Civil War being wounded at Richmond in 1865. He gradu- 
ated at Oberlin in 1866 and at Andover Seminary in 1869. After two 
pastorates he became professor of New Testament Interpretation in Ando- 
ver Seminary which chair he held from the year 1888 until his death, 
April 6, 1918. His career was that of the devoted teacher, finding his 
chief good in instructing successive generations of students. 

‘‘Rev. Bernhard Pick, Ph.D., was born in Prussia, December 19, 1842. 
After studying at the Universities of Breslau and Berlin he completed his 
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course at Union Theological Seminary in 1869. He served both Lutheran 
and Presbyterian churches in the pastorate, but was also active in scholarly 
investigation. The list of his publications shows the breadth of his inter- 
est in Biblical, Rabbinical and historical studies. He became a member of 
our Society in 1881. His death took place April 10, 1917. 

‘¢Miss Katrine Wheelock, a member of our Society since 1912, was Asso- 
ciate Professor of Biblical Literature in Wellesley College from 1907 until 
her death in June 1917. 

‘<These all having served their generation by the will of God have fallen 
asleep. We honor their memories and emulate their usfulness.’’ 


Informal remarks were made by members of the Society about 
the late Prof. Wellhausen. Dr. Barton also spoke briefly on the 
needs of the Jerusalem School, and invited the codperation of 
members in raising funds. 


The Society was entertained at luncheon by Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 27th. The council made a 
brief report. Papers were read and discussed as follows: 


By M. L. Margolis: ‘‘1é’iS hasideka, Deut. 33: 8.’’ 

By F. J. F. Jackson: ‘‘John the Baptist in Mark and Josephine. ~ 

By M. I. Hussey: ‘‘ Origin of the Name Pharisee. 

By C. F. Kent: ‘‘The Origin and Development of Early Democracy.’’ 

By R. R. B. Foote: ‘‘What Primitive Gospel Documents furnish the 
groundwork of the Synoptists?’’ 

By C. R. Bowen: ‘‘An Eschatological Note.’’ 


Discussion of the Symposium followed. Then adjourned. 
Henry J. Capsury, Recording Secretary. 


Fripay EventxG, DeceMBER 27th. At a joint meeting with 
the American Philological Association and the Archaeological 
Institute papers were read and discussed by members of those 
societies and 

By J. D. Prince: 


‘“Note on the Cure of Leprosy in the Old Testament.’’ 


REPORT OF RECORDING SECRETARY 


The apparent active membership of our Society is at present 
247 or two less than reported last year. Eight persons elected 
last December have qualified for membership. Early during the 
year one of our honorary members, Julius Wellhausen, was 


ANNUAL REPORTS v 


removed by death. It has been impossible on account of the war 
for the Secretary to keep in touch with some of the members in 
Europe, but he is not aware that any active members have died 
during the year. Information has been received of three mem- 
bers who died during 1917, viz: 

Rev. Bernhard Pick, Newark, N. J. 

Rev. Rino Veturini, New York City. 

Miss Katrine Wheelock, Wellesley, Mass. 
Mention should also be made of the death on April 6, 1918 of 
William Henry Ryder, Norris Professor of New Testament 
Interpretation in Andover Theological Seminary, and for thirty 
years a member of this Society. As a grateful pupil the secre- 
tary is glad of this opportunity to bear witness to his scholar- 
ship and Christian graces. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Henry J. Capsury, Recording Secretary. 
Dee. 26, 1918. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
On behalf of the Editorial Committee of the Journau I beg 


to report that the first double number of this year’s volume has 
been issued and is in the hands of the members and subscribers. 
The printer has in his hands material partly set up and partly 
being set up now which will be more than sufficient for the con- 
cluding numbers of this volume. In addition to the delays 
owing to shortage of labor there has been a delay in paging a 
number of galley proofs because of certain extra characters 
which the printer claimed he did not possess and which have 
been ordered made. No one would be more gratified than 
myself to have the numbers come out in due season. Let us 
hope that by next year we shall be straightened out. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Max L. Mareouts, Corresponding Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


CONSTITUTION 


I 
TuIs association shall be called ‘‘The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.’’ 
The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter provided 


for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen by the 
Council. 

IV 

Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of the 

Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Honorary 
members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United States 
of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attainments as 
Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at the first 
election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not more 
than two. 

v 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as the 
Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the Presi- 
dent, or some other member appointed by the Council for the purpose, shall 
deliver an address to the Society. 


VI 
Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a par- 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council for the 
object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members composing 
any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall annually 
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choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside over its 
meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before it as 
the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted promptly 
to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections shall meet 
as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their meetings do 
not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


VII 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 
It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the absence 
of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 
II 
It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll of 
the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the Society; 
to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as the Council 
may request. 
It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the corre- 
spondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; to receive 
all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before 
the Publishing Committee. 
Iv 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
v 
It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committez; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 
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VI 

It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the proceed- 
ings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the funds 
of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those laid 
before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical science. 


VII 

The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides which 
each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries may 
become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, members 
permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at one time, 
by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from all further 
payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary members. 


Vir 

Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, one 
copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition to 
which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty-five 
copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


Ix 
Five members of the Council of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business but a smaller number may continue in session for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution supplementary to the By-Laws with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884: 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Journal, 
to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to persons 
not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


Tue AMERICAN ScHOOL oF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM 
was founded in 1900, and is affiliated with the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis and the Archeological Institute of 
America. It is supported by a number of Ameriean Universi- 
ties, Colleges, and Theological Seminaries, and by private sub- 
scriptions. It offers to properly qualified students excellent 
opportunities for pursuing such studies as the following: Bibli- 
cal and Palestinian Archeology; the Geography and Natural 
‘Features of the Land; the History of Israel; Early Church 
History and Patristics; the Arabic Language, and the other 
Semitic Languages as connected with it; Mohammedanism; the 
Political, Social, and ‘Industrial Conditions in the Turkish 
Empire; Roman Administration and Colonisation in the East; 
the Crusades; and the Comparative History of Religions. 

The School has a well selected working library, which is stead- 
ily growing. There are other considerable libraries in Jerusalem, 
some of which contain large collections of manuscripts, chiefly 
Greek and Arabic. As a central point for the study of Palestin- 
ian antiquities, for making tours of research and exploration, 
and for visiting the numerous scenes of past or present excava- 
tions, Jerusalem is extremely well situated. The Thayer Memo- 
rial Fellowship, with a stipend of $1000, is awarded annually on 
- examination. The Fellowship is now open to Candidates for 
next year’s appointment, for 1920-21. 

Professor Witu1AM H. Worrewu, of the Kennedy School of 
Missions, Hartford, Conn., is Director. Professor ALBEert T. 
Cuay, of Yale University, is Annual Professor for 1919-20; Pro- 
fessor JoHN P. Perers, of the University of the South, Lecturer; 
Dr. W. F. Ausricut, of Johns Hopkins University, Fellow. 

Director WorreLL and Professor CLAY are now in residence 
in Jerusalem, and it is supposed that the other two members of 
the staff have joined them by this time. 

A list of books recommended to candidates for the Fellow- 
ship which is open to Students of Supporting Institutions, and 
copies of recent examination papers, will be found in the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. xi, 1907, Supplement. Cur- 
rent Reports and Bulletins will be sent on application. 
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SUPPORTING 


AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn, N. Y. 
Baneor THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Bangor, Me. 
Bryn Mawr CoLuEcE, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York City 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 

CrozieR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Chester, Pa. 
DropsiE CoLuEGE, Philadelphia, Pa. 

_ EPIscopaL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, Cambridge, Mass 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York City. 
GertysBurG CoLLEGE, York, Pa. 

GoucHER COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 
HartTrorD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Hartford, Conn. 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass, 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford, Pa. 
HeEsrew UNION Cincinnati, Ohio 
HisBARD EeyPTIAN LIBRARY, WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Chicago, 
JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York City. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY, Baltimore, Md. 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Chicago, Ill. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOoOoL, Meadville, Pa. 
Mount South Hadley, Mass. 
NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, Newton Center, Mass. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, Princeton, N. J. 
ProresTaANT EpiscopaL Divinity Philadelphia, Pa. 
RocHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Rochester, N. N.Y. 
SmitH CoLLEcE, Northampton, Mass. 
Syracuse UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Trinity CoLLEeGE, Hartford, Conn, 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York City. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Cal. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Ill. 
University or Micnigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SoutTH, Sewanee, Tenn. 
University oF Toronto, Toronto, Canada 

ASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
XENIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Xenia, Pa. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Conn. 


For further information address the Chairman of the Manag- 


ing Committee, 
Proressor J. A. MONTGOMERY, 


6806 Greene St., Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


Special attention is called to the fact that back volumes of the 
JOURNAL OF BiBiicaL LITERATURE can now be supplied to mem- 
bers of the Society at the following reduced rates; 

Single volumes, $1.00 each; 
Complete sets, vols. i-xxxvii. 1882-1918, $32.00. 


Application for back volumes should be made to the 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW HAVEN, CONN,, U. 8. A. 


can 
The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co., New Haven, Conn. re : 
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